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The Stated International Congress. 


The following private letter from Hon. John L. 
Bates, Governor of Massachusetts, to the President 
of the American Peace Society, expressing his hearty 
endorsement of the action of the Legislature in ap- 
proving the proposition for a stated international 
advisory congress, was received too late for our last 
issue. Our readers will be very glad to see that the 
proposition has Governor Bates’ unqualified approval : 


CoMMONWEALTH OF MassacuusETTS, 
ExecuTivE DrPaRTMENT, 
Boston, March 2, 1903. 
Hon. Rosert Treat Patne, 

President of the American Peace Society, Boston, Mass. 

In reply to your favor of February 27, permit me to 
state that the Resolutions of the General Court of this 
Commonwealth, requesting Congress to authorize the 
President of the United States to invite the govern- 
ments of the world to join in establishing a regular In- 
ternational Congress, have my most cordial endorsement. 

The idea of a parliament of man, at first considered 
visionary, is becoming accepted in this swift moving age 
as something not only possible of attainment, but, on the 


contrary, as quite probable in the future. Every effort 
to this end is in the interest of progressive civilization 
and of humanity. 

Permit me to congratulate the American Peace Society 
on its persistent efforts to this end, and believe me, 

Yours sincerely, JOHN L. BATES. 

Mr. Alfred H. Fried, of Berlin, writing on the sub- 
ject in the Kénigsherger Hartung’ sche Zeitung, says: 

“The idea of holding such a world-congress at 
regular intervals, as is already the case with the 
World Postal Congress, will probably be realized in 
the not remote future. More and more are the 
matters of international concern accumulating, and 
the interests of the individual states in one another 
being quickened. With this quickening and growth 
of their mutual interests, it is scarcely possible longer 
to think of a settlement of differences between them 
by violence. Hence the thought of a stated congress 
of the civilized states, whose function it will be to 
adjust the questions mutually affecting them, spon- 
taneously forces itself upon us. Considering the 
amount of suspicion still prevailing between the 
governments, the subjects which could be referred 
to such a body would of course be somewhat limited. 
Questions of territorial domain would be naturally 
excluded in advance, and pronounced controversies 
in general would not properly come before the forum 
of such a congress. But it would be able to deal 
with all the forms of international coéperation both 
in their inauguration and their execution. In the 
spheres of commerce and of sanitation, as in the scien- 
tific and the social realms, there is open for such a 
regular congress an unlimited field of service.” 

It would be difficult to state the case for a regular 
international congress, to study and make recom- 
mendations on the subjects affecting the common 
interests of the nations, with more exactness and 
force than is done in these words of Mr. Fried. It 
must be remembered, furthermore, that the useful- 
ness of such a congress would not consist wholly in 
what it would be able todo. The mere meeting and 
deliberations, every five or seven years, of a body of 
one hundred and fifty or two hundred representative 
men from the forty-five states of the world would be 
of incalculable value in bringing the various parts of 
humanity into intelligent and sympathetic touch with 
one another, and thus in promoting amity. and cordial 
relations among them. 
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The Anthracite Strike Commission’s 
Report. 


The award of the Arbitration Commission on the 
anthracite coal strike appointed by President Roose- 
velt, by which both operators and miners agreed in 
advance to abide, was rendered on March 21. 

The commission’s summary of its awards gives 
evidence that the seven eminent men composing it 
have studied the various aspects of the conflict with 
great thoroughness and conscientiousness. Their 
work seems to have been remarkably harmonious, 
and their final conclusions practically unanimous. 
The commission pursued its investigations for about 
five months, personally visited the miners and the 
miners’ quarters, and examined over five hundred 
and fifty witnesses. 

The general impression one receives from reading 
the summarized points of the award is that the 
commissioners were convinced that the miners had 
serious grounds for complaint as to hours of work, 
rate of wages, etc., and that responsibility for the 
conflict rested chiefly upon the operators, who were 
unwilling to show any spirit of conciliation. 

The miners are given by the award a general 
advance of ten per cent. in wages. The hoisting 
engineers are given a reduction of hours from nine 
to eight without change of wages. In other depart- 
ments hours are reduced from ten to nine. Those 
employed in positions which are manned continuously 
shall be relieved from duty on Sunday by substi- 
tutes, without loss of pay. Overtime work shall 
receive extra pay. The miners of any colliery shall 
be allowed to appoint check weighmen, when a ma- 
jority of them wish it, to see that the weighing is 
accurately done. Mine cars shall be distributed 
among miners as uniformly and equitably as possible. 
Any increase in the size of cars shall be accompanied 
by a proportionate increase in the rate paid per car. 
A sliding scale of wages, with a minimum, is fixed, 
according to which the employee shall receive one 
per cent. advance for each increase of five cents in 
price at New York above $4.50 per ton for most 
kinds of coal. The average prices are to be com- 
puted by a commissioner appointed by a circuit 
judge of the third judicial circuit of the United 
States. 

By these provisions, which are to continue in force 
for three years, it will be seen that the miners as 
workmen have won a substantial victory. On the 
other hand, the commission has shown equal regard 
for the proper interests of the operators. Only a 
part of the demand for increased wages was allowed. 
The present methods of payment for coal mined 
shall be adhered to unless changed by mutual agree- 
ment. No person shall be discriminated against or 


interfered with because of membership or non-mem- 
bership in any labor organization. 


Wages are to be 
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paid directly to each laborer by the company and 
not to the contract miners. These provisions will 
go far to prevent any tyranny by the labor organiza- 
tions, and also any discrimination by employers 
against union laborers. The unions are thus in- 
directly recognized, and the commission declares that 
the workmen have the same right to join unions 
that the stockholders have to enter into a cor- 
poration. 

One of the most important phases of this emi- 
nently fair award is the provision for a permanent 
joint board of conciliation, to consist of six persons, 
three to be named by the operators and three by 
labor organizations representing a majority of the 
workmen in each of three districts into which the 
whole region shall be divided. To this commission 
shall be referred all difficulties or disagreements 
arising under the award, or any other serious differ- 
ences arising between the miners and the employers. 
In case this board shall be unable to decide any 
question submitted to it, an umpire is to be named 
by a circuit judge of the third judicial circuit of the 
United States. This commission becomes thus in 
reality a permanent board of arbitration during the 
three years of the life of the award. 

In addition to the award, certain recommendations 
are made by the commission: namely, the discon- 
tinuance of “the coal and iron police,” as irritating, 
and resort in cases of necessity to the regular police 
authorities; a stricter enforcement of the laws in 
relation to the employment of children; and pro- 
vision by the State and Federal governments for a 
compulsory investigation, by a committee of inquiry, 
of any serious trouble like the recent one, the results 
of the investigation to be given to the public. It 
is not suggested that this investigating committee 
should have power to go further than to find out and 
publish the facts. The commission disapproves of 
compulsory arbitration, but thinks that such a com- 
mittee of inquiry would, through the power of public 
opinion, open the way in all cases of serious trouble 
for a pacific settlement and the avoidance of such a 
coal crisis as that which has just been experienced. 

It is thought by intelligent labor leaders that the 
joint conciliation board provided for under the award 
will lead to a general permanent agreement between 
the miners and the operators covering all their rela- 
tions —such an agreement as now exists between 
the bituminous operators and the United Mine 
Workers. 

The report of this strike commission is certain to 
have great influence hereafter in the whole field of 
industrial troubles in rendering both employers and 
workmen more considerate of each other. The award 
has made it clear that arbitration, or something of 
the nature of arbitration, is the only adequate and 
satisfactory method of dealing with serious differ- 
ences when they have once developed. The coal 
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operators in this case insisted that there was nothing 
to arbitrate. The commission, after a thorough and 
impartial investigation, says in substance that there 
were a number of things imperatively requiring ar- 
bitration. It will be much more difficult after this 
investigation, conducted at the demand of the public 
and on an unprecedented scale, for a great corpora- 
tion hereafter covlly to ignore the well-founded 
demands of a large mass of workmen and to per- 
emptorily refuse to submit the questions at issue to 
disinterested parties. 

The report has also made it clear, if that were 
needed, that the claim of employers, so often made, 
that it is nobody’s business but their own how their 
business is run, is a radically false position. The 
commissioners declare in substance that laborers have 
certain rights in connection with an employment 
which the employers have no right to ignore. In 
other words, they say that men, whatever may be 
their industrial relations to one another, are still 
members of the same human brotherhood, with 
mutual interests and rights and obligations which 
they ought not to ignore and must, as far as possible, 
be induced to observe. 

From this higher point of view, that manhood is 
superior to all considerations of gain, from which 
one is glad to believe that there is on the average 
an increasing disposition to judge all the material 
relations of men, the work of this commission cannot 
fail to contribute in no small measure to the promo- 
tion of true Christian civilization, not locally only, 
but throughout the nation and the world. 


Army Reduction in France. 


Are we on the eve of seeing the French army ma- 
terially reduced, and thus the military rivalry with 
Germany definitely abandoned? Recent occurrences 
raise the question, though they can as yet hardly be 
said to justify a positive answer. 

The French Senate has already adopted the prin- 
ciple of a two years’ military service, instead of three 
as heretofore. This is a step toward reduction. But 
much more significant is the position which the 
Socialist party have won in the Chamber of Deputies 
and the anti-military stand which they are there tak- 
ing. They have, with their largely increased number 
of members, secured the office of vice-president of the 
Chamber, and they have recently in an open and 
courageous way tackled the problem of disarmament, 
—the most serious question now confronting not 
France only, but the whole civilized world. 

The demand which they make, as recently set forth 
by Mr. Millerand and Mr. Jaurés, is that the army 
shall be reduced to the proportions of a national 
police force. There are several reasons back of the 


demand. The economic one is that the people may 
be relieved of the heavy burden now imposed upon 
them by the overgrown military establishment. 
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But the higher grounds of their demand are ethical 
and social. They propose that the nation shall 
abandon once for all, as unworthy of a great civilized 
people, the cherished purpose of vengeance for the 
loss of the two Rhine provinces. That question they 
believe it much wiser to leave to the future determi- 
nation of the sense of justice working along friendly 
pacific lines than to cherish the vengeful purpose of 
some day attempting to settle it by violence. 

In this they strike a very high note, and at the 
same time show their practical good sense. A war 
over the lost provinces, even if they should be won 
back, would only result in another generation of in- 
tense hatred and suspicion, with bigger armies and 
bigger debts, and finally probably another war of re- 
taliation, with entire uncertainty as to whose the 
provinces would remain. 

There is still another high motive for their in- 
sistance on the reduction of the army. They hold, 
as one of the fundamental principles of their creed, 
that genuinely friendly relations between nations, 
as between individuals, ought to be cultivated, and 
that this cannot be done while a great army is main- 
tained as if their neighbors were unmitigatedly ma- 
levolent and designing enemies. The presence of 
such an army is a constant provocative of dislike and 
danger from over the border. 

In this again they are entirely right. The ap- 
parent risk which they are willing to take of laying 
France open to attack and conquest is really much 
less than that which the nation is under continually, 
if the present régime goes on. It is indeed no risk 
at all. The moment it is known on the other side of 
the Rhine that the great French army, which has 
been created by the spirit of vengeance and distrust, 
is being reduced, that moment Germany will be much 
less disposed to give France trouble than she is to-day. 
The response would be instant and cordial to the 
peaceful challenge thus thrown down, for the same 
popular movement against militarism is going on in 
Germany as in France, and gradually pushing its 
way up nearer and nearer the throne. 

This program of the French Socialist party, which 
has the sympathy of a good many Frenchmen who 
are not professedly Socialistic, is of course meeting 
with the solid and intense opposition of the military 
classes. It is viewed askance also by many others 
who are as yet unable to rise above the traditional 
ideas which have heretofore ruled them. They say: 
Let Germany begin disarmament and all will be well. 
She has nothing to fear from France, who would im- 
mediately follow her example. But as yet they do 
not seem to be able to follow out their reasoning far 
enough to assure themselves that if Germany, dis- 
armed, would, as they assert, be entirely without 
danger from France, so would France, disarmed, have 
no occasion to fear injury from over the border. 

The Socialists in France, under the lead of Jaurés 
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and Millerand, are carrying these principles to their 
logical conclusions. They insist that the way to 
begin what ought to be done is to begin, and to 
begin at home. If they continue to gain in power 
in the national councils as they have done, to carry 
larger and larger sections of the population with them 
in their anti-militarism as now seems certain, and if 
they have the faith and stability steadily to go on 
and meet the crucial test when the moment of ex- 
ecution comes, it is not unreasonable to believe that 
we may at an early day see a practical beginning of 
the solution of the problem of disarmament. 

One at least of these fs is a pretty big one. It 
will require a moral courage unexampled in politics 
when the crucial moment comes, and the anti-mili- 
tarist party has the power in its hands, to begin with- 
out fear and wavering the reduction to the proportions 
of a police force of the great army, hitherto the idol 
of the nation, built up at so much painstaking cost. 
It would be the greatest deed ever done by a great 
nation, and fruitful beyond calculation for all the 
future of humanity. Will these Frenchmen have 
the courage of their convictions when the moment of 
testing comes, if it ever does? The French area 
brave people. 


The Czar Again. 


The manifesto of the Emperor of Russia, issued on 
March 12, proclaiming religious freedom throughout 
the Empire and proposing important reforms in the 
interests of the rural and village communities and 
the enlargement of local self-government, was to 
most people as unexpected as the famous Peace 
Rescript of Aug. 24, 1898. 

To those, however, who have studied Russia closely 
for the past few years, who have noted how rapidly 
liberal ideas have been making their way among the 
people, even of the upper classes, and have acquainted 
themselves with the character and purposes of the 
Czar and a few of the leaders in the State Council, 
this ukase gives little surprise. The wonder to them 
is that it did not come sooner and go even farther in 
some directions. They have seen clearly that the 
new spirit which has come to Russia, induced by 
influences from within and without, the spirit which 
gave rise to the Rescript of 1898, would inevitably 
break down the old religious intolerance, find a way 
of relieving the suffering masses, and make early 
provision for the initiation and development of popu- 
lar government. It would not have been at all 
surprising to some if in this edict the Czar had gone 
so far as to proclaim a constitution for the Empire 
with a restricted suffrage. That is certain to come 
in the near future, and the present decrees, if fairly 
well carried out, will prepare the way for it. 

This new move of Nicholas II., for which he has 
evidently long been planning, has been received with 
much less skepticism than was his call for the Peace 
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Conference five years ago. A few have declared it 
meaningless, not intended to be carried out with any 
seriousness, and impossible of execution because of 
the opposition of narrow reactionaries throughout the 
provinces. But this has not been the common feel- 
ing. The manifesto has in general been accepted as 
issued with entire sincerity, with the purpose of 
carrying it out with Russian inflexibility, and as open- 
ing a new era of great promise to the Czar’s vast realm. 

It is easy enough to imagine all sorts of difficulties 
and hindrances to the realization of the proposed 
reforms. There will be plenty of obstacles without 
the necessity of imagining any. But being demanded 
by the imperative interests of the nation and by the 
general civilization of the world, with which Russia 
is now everywhere in touch, these reforms will in 
time be successfully realized. They will be aided-by 
the ripeness for them within the Empire, of which 
the Czar was perfectly aware before he spoke, and 
their realization will open the way for something of 
still larger significance. 

Russia, such is the essential character and natural 
tendencies of her people beneath and in spite of the 
oligarchical and military burdens which have loaded 
them down, is sure in the not distant future to be- 
come in some form one of the leading democracies of 
the world. This move will allay ill-feeling, remove 
friction, and open the way for free and orderly de- 
velopment from within, and thus accomplish in a 
pacific way what otherwise would have come through 
a violent and disastrous revolution. 

The first of all reforms among a people is freedom 
of religion. When that is possessed the root exists 
of every other liberty and right demanded by normal 
human nature. The Czar and his friends have begun 
at the beginning, and the beginning always involves 
the end. Russia may be expected hereafter to move 
with great rapidity toward the attainment of what 
will put any people in the forefront of civilization in 
its highest and broadest meaning. The Peace Re- 
script was more powerful for her welfare, honor and 
security among the nations than all her fleet of steel- 
clad war vessels. This manifesto of Liberty and 
Right will prove more efficient for her internal order, 
peace and strength than all her masses of armed men. 

This action of the Russian government is of almost 
as much interest to the rest of the world as to Russia 
herself. What has gone on within her borders, in 
the way of religious and political persecution and the 
grinding down of her peasantry, has sorely wounded 
and annoyed all the liberty-possessing peoples of the 
world. Russian exiles for conscience sake have been 
living everywhere abroad biding their time — men of 
high rank, men of all ranks. No country has ever 
had more of them. Their wrongs and sufferings have 
laid deep and painful hold of the common heart of 
humanity, and have engendered often powerful in- 
dignation at the tyranny and injustice of the Russian 
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bureaucracy. It has been impossible under the cir- 
cumstances for other peoples to cherish toward Rus- 
sia the kindly feelings of appreciation and honor 
which in normal circumstances one country is bound 
to feel towards another. The Czar’s empire has been 
felt to be, in a peculiar sense, the enemy of all man- 
kind. A great cry— we have all heard it— has 
gone up from the universal human heart for a speedy 
and radical change in her conduct. 

The Czar has heard this appeal from the world, as 
well as the despairing and often angry cry of his own 
“children.” It has been impossible to keep it from 
him, by no matter what pretenses and ruses, for he is 
a man who knows, and thinks, and feels. He has 
been moved from within, out of the depths of his own 
kind and generous spirit. In spite of hindrances 
which it is difficult for us Americans to appreciate, 
he has spoken, and his spoken word will not return 
to him void. His manifesto has called forth an im- 
mense sigh of relief abroad as well as at home, and it 
is little exaggeration to say that his action will prove 
as efficient in promoting general good feeling and har- 
mony throughout the community of nations as in es- 
tablishing quiet and security and increased prosperity 
at home. 


‘*For mankind are one in spirit, and an instinct bears along, 

Round the earth’s electric circle, the swift flash of right or 
wrong; 

Whether conscious or unconscious, yet Humanity’s vast frame 

Through its ocean-sundered fibres feels the gush of joy or 
shame: 

In the gain or loss of one race all the rest have equal claim.” 


Seventy-Fifth Anniversary of the 
American Peace Society. 


The American Peace Society will be seventy-five 
years old next month. The Directors desire to 
signalize this anniversary year by greatly enlarging 
the constituency of the Society, substantially in- 
creasing its funds and thus augmenting its power 
of service hereafter. In consideration of the recent 
remarkable growth and the immense importance of 
the peace propaganda at the present time, they would 
be glad, if possible, to go so far as to procure a 
suitable building of their own, from which, as a 
permanent headquarters, the work might be ade- 
quately carried on hereafter. 

All the members and friends of the Society 
throughout the country are urged to codperate with 
us as generously as possible. There are many per- 
sons in nearly every neighborhood who are “ripe 
unto harvest,” and could easily be brought into 
active and even enthusiastic support of the move- 
ment if a little pains were taken to inform them of 
its true character and aims, and to solicit their 
personal attachment to it. 

The years since the Society was organized in 1828 
have been momentous ones for humanity. They 


have been full of wonderful events, scientific, social 
and political, which have given extraordinary stimu- 
lus to the forces which are working out the world’s 
unity and peace. The period has not had its like 
anywhere else in history. The fullness of the times 
is upon us, and we must prepare for its extraordinary 
demands. 

These days are great days, surpassingly hopeful 
days. Work counts now to the remotest corners of 
the planet. The peace movement has grown beyond 
all the dreams of those who initiated it in the early 
years of the past century; it now holds a recognized 
position in the civilized world and commands the 
attention and support of kings, of statesmen and of 
parliaments. It has already seen measurably realized 
at The Hague one of its great ideals. The methods 
which it has proposed for dealing with controversies 
have proved themselves eminently sane and practical, 
and have passed the stage when they longer need 
argument in their defense. 

It is time, therefore, to develop the work along 
practical lines on a larger and more adequate scale 
than ever before, and to push it with all possible 
means in every direction toward the full realization 
of its purpose — universal and permanent peace, 
organized peace —among the nations. Will not all 
our friends, especially those whom God has blessed 
with ample means, help us to make this anniversary 
year memorable by enabling the Society hereafter 
to do its work on a scale worthy of the cause ? 

The annual meetings of the Society, which will 
have special anniversary features this year, will be 
held the third week in May. Announcement of the 
exact date and of the character of the meetings will 
be sent to all the members in due time. 


Editorial Notes. 


There was one passage, not to mention 
others, in Ambassador White’s address at 
the farewell dinner given him when he was 
leaving Berlin that all the friends of peace should read 
and remember. It is as follows, as given by the Yale 
Alumni Weekly: 


American Peace 
Idealism. 


“It was my fortune to be president of the American 
delegation at the Peace Conference of The Hague. That 
conference was held at a time when the American people 
were supposed to be, and indeed were, more occupied 
with every kind of enterprise, large and small, than ever 
before ; and yet no other nation found time to make such 
efforts for the creation of a tribunal of arbitration and 
for the establishment of every possible guarantee for 
peace. The mails and cables were burdened with mes- 
sages to us from all sorts and conditions of men in all 
parts of the American republic. Some were eloquent; 
some easily lent themselves to ridicule ; some were deeply 
pathetic. One, I remember, which came from a Protest- 
ant bishop in one of the remotest southwestern states of 
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the American Union, was one of the most touching utter- 
ances I have ever seen. It was simply a circular letter 
begging his clergy and laity to put up constant prayers 
that the chances for the peace of the world might be in- 
creased by the conference. This circular letter had at 
least one interesting result. It was shown to the late 
venerable chancellor of the German empire, and it deeply 
aftected him. I have had ample opportunities to com- 
pare American materialism with American idealism 
during my connection with the diplomatic service. The 
American embassy in this city has had, during many 
years, to deal with questions of material interests, some 
very serious, but not one of them stirred a tithe of the 
widespread, deep feeling which was aroused in 1899 by 
the hope chat something might be done for humanity in 
the way of increasing the chances for peace.” 


This utterance of Mr. White may seem to many to 
exaggerate the attachment of our people to the principle 
of peace. We believe, however, that in spite of present 
appearances to the contrary it is a fair interpretation 
of the abiding spirit of the nation, and that when the 
moment comes for another great international step in the 
direction of the establishment of permanent world order 
and harmony the people of the United States will rally 
to its support with even greater zeal and unanimity than 
they did at the time of the Hague Conference. The pas- 
sage, further, vividly enforces the lesson of the import- 
ance of faithfulness to duty in one’s own field, however 
remote and obscure it may seem to be. Who knows but 
that this bishop in the far southwest, by faithfulness in a 
relatively simple matter, furnished the very help without 
which the great Peace Conference would have proved a 
huge fiasco? Friends of peace, do your duty where you 
are, and God will make it fruitful, in one way or another. 


One of our exchanges scolds the Re- 

so nl public of Salvador rather unmercifully be- 
cause she has, before paying the award in 

the arbitration case, submitted to King Edward some- 
thing over a year ago, approached Secretary Hay to see 
if the amount awarded, regarded by her as unjust, can- 
not be reduced. The history of the case is about this: 
Various claims of citizens of the United States against 
the Salvadorian government were, by treaty, submitted 
to the arbitration of King Edward. Edward selected to 
examine the case an English judge of high character and 
ability. The verdict returned was that the government 
of Salvador was responsible and should pay the American 
claimants half a million dollars, the date of settlement 
being fixed as March 1 this year. The government of 
Salvador regarded this amount as exorbitant, specifying 
certain items, as attorneys’ fees, etc., which it regarded as 
out of reason. On this ground the Salvadorian Minister 
at Washington has asked to submit certain documents 
to Secretary Hay to show reason for this contention. 
We do not understand that Salvador objects to the 
award per se, nor that she means to withhold payment 


of the full amount if she cannot get it reduced. Our 
government can, of course, do nothing in the matter, un- 
less a new protocol is drawn and a new arbitrator or a 
commission appointed or the case be sent to the Hague 
Court for review of the matter of the amount. Such 
an under-arbitration as this is entirely possible, and 
ought to be had rather than allow a serious injustice to 
be done. We do not know enough about the details of 
this case to be able to say whether such a course is ad- 
visable. We imagine that our State Department will 
proceed wisely and patiently in the matter. 


Since the foregoing was written Secretary Hay has 
informed the Salvadorean government that he sees no 
reason why the full amount should not be paid. 


Senator Morgan’s war of “ words, words, 
words” against the Panama Canal treaty 
with Colombia came to an end on the 17th 
of March, after the Senate had on his sole account been 
in extra session for thirteen days, and the treaty, having 
escaped all the perils of endless speech-making, was 
ratified by a vote of 73 to 5. This important inter- 
national waterway, which has been delayed for many 
years by colossal selfishness and unworthy political 
manipulation, now seems in a fair way to get itself 
commenced at an early day. Two days later, the 
Cuban reciprocity treaty, which has had to meet the 
formidable opposition of certain protected interests, was 
likewise ratified by a majority of more than three to 
one, the vote being 50 to 16. This action, however, is 
not the end of the matter, as the treaty was so amended 
as to require the approval of Congress before it takes 
effect. This means another contest on the subject next 
fall, when the Senate opponents of the treaty, backed 
by outside protectionist interests, will make a fresh 
effort to defeat it, even if it passes the House of Repre- 
sentatives promptly. The amendments of the treaty 
have been accepted by the Cuban Senate. The whole 
subject has gotten into a muddle from which many at 
Washington feel that it will be difficult to extricate it 
without abandoning the treaty altogether. It is very 
difficult for common people to understand why so simple 
and plain a duty as reciprocity with Cuba, demanded 
by the masses of the people everywhere, should take 
such an eternal time to be fulfilled. They are practi- 
cally forced to the conclusion that duty of this high 
order is an entirely secondary consideration with some 
people “at the other end of the Capitol.” 


Panama and 
Cuban Treaties. 


Next to the edict of the Czar of Russia 
issued on the 12th of March, on which we 
comment elsewhere, the most important event in the 
political world during the past month was the introduc- 
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tion into Parliament, on the 25th of March, of the 
British government’s Irish Land Purchase Bill. This 
bill, not to go into the details of it, provides for the 
purchase in small farms by the tenants, through loans 
made to them at a moderate interest rate by the govern- 
ment, of the great estates of Ireland. If the scheme is 
carried out with even tolerable success, as the general 
opinion believes will be the case, it will eventually put 
an end in large measure to landlordism in the island. 
The result will be, through the courage and thrift 
inspired in them, a great improvement in the condition 
of the peasantry. As the land question has lain at the 
root of much of the people’s sufferings and discontent, 
this measure, when carried out, will necessarily remove 
a great part of the unrest of the population, and probably 
also of the political agitation. It is reported that the 
government, after consultation with the Irish leaders, 
has also planned, when the land question is disposed of 
by Parliament, to bring forward a supplementary bill 
giving an important extension of local self-government 
in Ireland. This movement of the British government, 
undertaken, we doubt not, with entire honesty, though 
under the compulsion of stern political necessity, will 
certainly prove to be one of the most beneficent reform 
programs undertaken in recent times. It outdoes Glad- 
stone himself and makes one feel that his spirit is still 
living and powerful among the English people. Its 
announcement has been hailed with the greatest satis- 
faction throughout the entire English-speaking world 
and elsewhere. The cause of Ireland had become the 
cause of all liberty-loving people, wherever the Irish are 
scattered abroad or their wrongs known. In this country 
sympathy with the Irish has always been one of the 
strongest causes of dislike of England. It will be fortu- 
nate for Anglo-American relations when this ground of 
antipathy no longer exists. 


In a letter to City and State, Rev. 
Charles F. Dole of Jamaica Plain, Mass., 
speaks as follows of the moral effects of 
war and military imperialism : 

“Such is the subtle poison of militarism, lulling men’s 
consciences and making specious pleas for its cruelty and 
injustice, in America as in France, the same in the 
twentieth century as it was in the days of imperial 
Rome. 

“T make no plea that Captain Brownell should be 
brought to justice at this late day. I pity the man who 
has had to carry, and must now always carry, the brand 
of Cain upon his brow. All that I care for is that our 
American people shall catch the sense of the lesson 
which Captain Brownell has taught us at so sorrowful 
and heavy expense. I am willing to believe that he is 
not a bad man beyond others. I doubt if he would have 
treated a priest of white skin so villainously. He was 
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simply what war, and especially a ‘war of invasion’ (as 
this war has lately been rightly described by one in 
authority), always tends to make of its tools. The 
higher civilization becomes, the greater its risk in under- 
taking the work of barbarism. Civilized men are no 
more fit to lie, and burn, and kill, and put men to 
torture than razors are fit to hew trees with. 

“The fact is, the nation has never yet thought out the 
course upon which, under the guidance of certain eager 
commercial and military interests, it has been hurried. 
Captain Brownell, and others like him, have shown us 
what a tremendous task we have undertaken in the 
Philippine Islands in forcing civilization at the point of 
the bayonet, in governing a people whom our agents and 
soldiers more or less consciously look down upon. The 
corner-stone of our government is the idea of democracy. 
Take out of the structure of our new empire in the East 
the greed of gain, the pride of race, the jealousy of rival 
powers, and the subtle glory of territorial aggrandize- 
ment, and there is not enough of missionary zeal or 
philanthropy to hold up its walls for a year. Meantime 
the single condition for even the semblance of our suc- 
cess with it is sympathy with the people. This means 
sympathy with their natural and human aspirations to be 
free, as we are free, of any foreign kind of domination. 

“In short, the objection to military imperialism — 
that is, a dominion won by force and maintained by gar- 
risons and naval stations — is that its natural fruit is in 
men like Captain Brownell.” 


Minister Bowen’s epigram during the 
recent Venezuelan negotiations, “The 
United States wants peace and not alliances,” is one 
of the best things that has been said in political matters 
in recent years. The proceeding of Great Britain and 
Germany in this affair exemplifies all the worst aspects 
of ordinary political alliances between states. It has 
intensified throughout South America hatred of every- 
thing British and German, and will in time probably 
lead to an alliance of the leading South American re- 
publics against supposed European aggressions. The 
suggestion of Argentina to our State Department for a 
defensive alliance of American states against debt col- 
lecting by violence shows the trend of South American 
thought. The alliance has also deepened throughout 
this country the suspicion, still surviving from the past, 
that no professed friendship of Great Britain for the 
United States can be relied on, that it is a mere pretense 
for political ends. It will be impossible for many years 
to come to persuade the American people that this 
alliance was not intended primarily against the Monroe 
Doctrine, and hence will come all the evils that will arise 
from a general and steady suspicion and fear of both 
Great Britain and Germany. Our country has so far in 
its history kept out of political alliances with other na- 
tions. We trust that Mr. Bowen’s utterance interprets 
the general feeling of all our prominent statesmen and 
diplomats on the subject of alliances in its general aspects 
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as well as in reference to the particular Venezuelan affair. 
The mere talk of an alliance of the United States with 
Great Britain, which has been recently to some extent 
indulged in, is not of good omen. Not a word of the 
kind ought ever to be heard again. Of codperation with 
other powers along all sorts of pacific lines there cannot 
be too much, but of alliances, in the generally accepted 
sense of that term, we want nothing whatever. It would 
be a deadly and fatal poison injected into our political 
veins. 


The first practical step has been taken 
toward carrying out the plan of a great 
railway system binding together North, 
Central and South America, which was discussed and 
approved at the Pan-American Conference at Mexico 
City. Fora preliminary investigation the government 
has appropriated $2,500, to which Andrew Carnegie and 
Ex-Senator Davis of West Virginia have added each 
$5,000. ‘The special agent chosen to go into Central and 
South America and make the investigation and report on 
the feasibility of the undertaking is Mr. Charles M. Pep- 
per, a man of ability and large experience. His mission 
will be to determine the resources of the Central and 
South American countries, the location and condition of 
existing railway lines, the future prospects of their traftic, 
the concessions which each government will be willing 
to make to the enterprise, etc. In the interests of this 
project a meeting of the diplomatic representatives of 
the different countries was held at the State Department, 
Washington, on March 11, at which Mr. Pepper was 
given the benefit of the suggestions of these representa- 
tives. This project, the execution of which would un- 
doubtedly serve to bring the American republics into 
closer and more sympathetic relations, does not seem so 
difficult of realization when one remembers that more 
than one half of the proposed ten thousand miles of rail- 
way is already in existence and operation. With the 
sanction given to the plan by Congress, it is predicted 
that by 1910 it will be possible to take a train at any 
railway station in the United States or Canada and travel 
by rail all the way to any capital in Central or South 
America, 


Pan-American 
Railway. 


The movement among the trades unions 
against their members serving in the militia 
seems to be steadily growing, in spite of 
the criticisms directed against them. If one may judge 
from utterances now and then heard from members of 
the unions, the motives of their action are not by any 
means wholly selfish and cliquish. It would be hard to 
find higher grounds for a course of conduct than those 
put forward by Frank A. Sieverman of New Haven, 
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Conn., in a recent reply to Rev. Newman Smythe, who 
had arraigned the unions as virtually guilty of treason 
for putting into their constitution a clause against militia 
service. “One of the saddest things we listened to 
to-night,” he said, “ was to hear a minister of the Gospel 
trying to rally men around a proposition that involved 
their coolly and deliberately taking the lives of others. 
Now, a battlefield to me has all the horrors of hell, 
absolutely, and I can conceive of no kind of justification 
that will permit me and justify me in taking the life of 
my fellowman. I cannot do it and I will not do it at 
any man’s behest. I am not that kind of a patriot... . 
We have a somewhat loftier conception of patriotism. 
Our love of human kind is not restricted by the acci- 
dental geographical boundaries of any state or of any 
country. ... If it squares with our friend’s idea of 
correct modes of living to prefer to give to a profes- 
sional killer of men, — a man who engages in the busi- 
ness of killing men and accepts pay for it,— if it is in 
accordance with his ideas of the teachings of Christ to 
give preference to such a man over one who is opposed 
to killing his fellowmen, then I say that I do not agree 
with his ideas of Christianity. As I understand the 
gentle Nazarene, he was the Prince of Peace; and I do 
not understand that he came among the people to preach 
war and slaughter and devastation. . . . I say it is a 
distinct advancement along the lines of human progress, 
and attests a higher degree of civilization and the greater 
recognition of the responsibilities of human beings to 
human beings, for a class of men to say, ‘ Henceforth 
we cease to murder one another.” It would be hard 
for Dr. Smythe or anybody else to disprove these 
propositions. 


The Presbyterian Banner comments in 
the following outspoken and most emi- 
nently sensible language on what it calls the prevailing 
naval mania: 


“The nations seem possessed with a naval mania. 
Germany, Italy, Japan, the United States and others are 
all looking towards an increased expenditure for ships of 
war. The Japanese Diet has been dissolved by the 
Emperor, the country is in the throes and excitement of 
a national election, and naval extension is the issue. <A 
diminution of the land tax had been promised, but the 
English-Japanese alliance entails an enlargement of the 
navy, — but how build ships and knock off taxes at the 
same time? So there must be a new election, and one 
question discussed is, Has the government committed a 
breach of faith? In Italy one party calls out brutally in 
parliament, ‘We want war; our position in the Mediter- 
ranean demands a larger navy.’ In France there are 
fire-eaters who think the manifest destiny of France is 
to make this same Mediterranean a French lake. And 
they cry for more ships and more armor and more guns. 
Disarmament is scouted as a dream. The Emperor 
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William hangs up in the anti-chamber of the Reichstag 
a chart showing the immense disparity between the 
number of German and of English battleships. The 
popular notion in England has been that her navy must 
be as strong as the navies of any two nations combined. 
That is the two-navy theory, and now some have adopted 
a three-navy platform. What is demanded over and 
over again at home is familiar to all. M. Jaures, a 
Socialist, made a plea a few days ago in the French 
Chamber for disarmament and was sneered at. He 
retorted : ‘You say my solution is chimerical, What is 
yours? You come here year after year with a program 
which, you say, will be sufficient to guard the country 
against war, and yet each year’s program eats up that of 
the preceding twelve months. Does that look like the 
work of severely practical men? When will your plan 
of ever-swelling and competitive armaments come to 
fruition? It is an infinite series of enlarging budgets 
upon which you bid us enter. If anything is chimerical 
it is that policy.’ Is not this man nearer the spirit of 
Christianity and nearer sound statesmanship and economy 
than those who would build a three-nation navy and 
then cry to every other power, ‘ Lay on, Macduff’?” 


The late distinguished Dr. Frederick W. 
Farrar, Dean of Canterbury, was one of the 
number of eminent religious men of our time who have 
boldly proclaimed that war is a part of the divine order 
of the world, a great and honorable instrument of right- 
eousness, to be used in the promotion of the regeneration 
of humanity and the establishment of the kingdom of 
God on earth. He did not go as far as the old Greek 
philosopher Heraclitus, who said that “‘ war is the mother 
of all things;” nor as far as Hegel, who declared that 
“the victorious nation is always the better nation”; nor 
as Bismarck, and many others, that “ might makes right.” 
He would not have agreed with all the deliverances of 
Joseph de Maistre, who said: “ War is divine in itself 
because it is a law of the world. War is divine in the 
mysterious glory which surrounds it, and in the not less 
inexplicable attraction which draws us to it. War is di- 
vine in the protection granted to great captains, even the 
most daring, who are rarely hit in battles and only when 
their fame can no longer be increased and their mission 
is finished. War is divine in the manner in which it 
breaks out. How much are those who are thought to 
be the authors of war drawn into it by circumstances! 
War is ‘livine in its results, which absolutely elude the 
speculations of men.” Dean Farrar would not have 
gone to these extremes of philosophic nonsense and ab- 
surdity, but his latest utterances on the subject (North 
American Review, September, 1900), given out during 
the progress of the South African campaign, showed him 
to belong in his conceptions of war to the times of Joshua 
rather than to these days of the Christ. Dr. Farrar was 
an advanced thinker, a leader and a tremendous force in 
many lines of social reform, and it is difficult to explain 
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how on the subject of war, on which opinion is now so 
rapidly turning about, he lived in the moral mists and 
fogs of three thousand years ago. 


The Customs Congress which recently 
of theCustoms met in New York City, in which sixteen 
Congress. of the American republics were repre- 
sented by officials of their various Custom Houses, has 
recommended to the governments the adoption of the 
following measures, in order to facilitate the daily com- 
mercial operations between them : 


1. That shipowners, masters of vessels and shippers, 
be accorded all possible conveniences and accommoda- 
tions in loading and unloading, in order to secure the 
most rapid despatch of vessels. That visits of sanitary 
officers be made to vessels immediately on arrival. 

2. That no fines be imposed on masters of vessels for 
infractions of laws in cases where it can be shown that 
there was no intentional omission or deceit. 

3. That packages unloaded, which are not destined 
for that port, but for some other, either domestic or 
foreign, shall be reloaded without the imposition of a 
fine, as soon as it is shown that they are destined for 
another port. 

4. That a compilation of the practices of each 
country on the subjects of vessels, merchandise and 
nomenclature be issued in English, Spanish, and Portu- 
guese. 

5. That custom house regulations governing mer- 
chandise in transit to one country through another be 
simple and uniform, in accordance with the principles of 
free commercial transit, only such charges being made 
as afford just compensation for services rendered, 

6. That work be permitted at night under proper 
conditions, and on holidays, except national ones, in 
order to facilitate the loading and unloading of vessels. 

7. That permission be given to load and unload 
vessels at the same time. 

8. That gross tonnage shall be the basis of shipping 
charges, and that a net register tonnage shall be adopted, 
wherever practicable, as the basis of national charges 
on vessels. 

9. That custom house regulations be reformed so as 
to give greater simplicity in the wording of invoices, and 
greater rapidity in the transmission of goods to the 
officers who are to have charge of them. 


— 
The navy people of this country and 

Seep en. Germany are again prodding each other. 


Is it mere careless gush, intentional con- 
tempt, or is it done to promote sentiment in favor of 
more warships? Admiral Dewey has created a good 
deal of stir by his remarks about the German navy as 
compared with that of the United States. He says that 
the efficiency of the Kaiser’s fleet is much overrated. 
Ours he declares to be the most effective fighting force 
in the world. He asserts it to be impossible for the 
Kaiser to send across the Atlantic a fleet that could 
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fight such an aggregation of warships as the fifty-four 
which took part in the Caribbean manceuvres, — ma- 
nceuvres which were a great object lesson to his Majesty. 
And what is all this talk of Admiral Dewey for? If the 
German navy is such an insignificant affair, why is the 
Admiral so strenuously urging the ordering of five more 
great battleships next winter? We have no “enemy” 
but Germany! The admiral probably reasoned — alto- 
gether unconsciously, of course — that a little airing of 
the “weakness” of the German navy would irritate the 
Kaiser and provoke him to push on with all speed the 
building up of his fleet, and then Congress would feel 
compelled to authorize the five new ships on this side, 
to checkmate him. Whether Dewey, whose inconsist- 
ency in wanting more ships is hardly to be explained in 
any other way, had any such thing in mind, the upshot 
will be exactly this. Already one of the Kaiser’s com- 
manders has taken up the cudgels for him, and indulged 
in a counter depreciation of our navy and its officers and 
men. That, of course, will trouble our folks with dread 
of the Kaiser’s awful fleet, and so the navy promotion 
game goes on. How to stop the mouths of these naval 
mischief makers is a problem which may well engage 
the serious attention of benevolent people. 


Further cordial endorsement of the prop- 
osition for a regular international congress 
continues to come in. John Willis Baer, so long Sec- 
retary of the National Y. P. S. C. E., now of the Pres- 
byterian Home Mission Board, sends his “heartiest 
congratulations.” President Thwing of Cleveland sends 
“ heartiest congratulations,” and says that “the move- 
ment is full of opportunity for the betterment of man- 
kind.” The Congregationalist in a two-column editorial 
on the subject, in its current issue, says: “Those who 
have been active in this movement toward the organiza- 
tion of the world as a single political body are not 
indulging in dreams. They recognize that the accom- 
plishment of world unity is full of practical difficulties. 
But the underlying unity of mankind, superior to all 
man-made constitutions, will assert itself and ultimately 
the goal will be attained, if the progress of the nations 
is to continue. 

“In the meantime, the plan proposed by the American 
Peace Society has its practical advantages. It does not 
propose the abandonment by the nations of their formal 
sovereignty. It is expected that they will insist upon 
their prerogatives and that they will not give up any at- 
tribute of sovereignty for perhaps a long time. The 
proposed international congress, according to the scope 
of the petition, would have only power to recommend to 
the nations that they adopt uniform legislation among 
themselves. In that respect it would be practically 
parallel to the interstate commissions, which have en- 
deavored to promote uniformity of legislation among the 
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states of the United States upon subjects over which 
each state is absolutely sovereign. Such legislation has 
been attained in respect to forms of business paper, to 
divorce legislation and other subjects of universal in- 
terest among the states.” 


Brevities. 


° The twelfth Universal Peace Congress, which was 
to have met at Vienna in May, has now been definitely 
postponed till September. The place and exact date of 
it will be fixed by the International Peace Bureau within 
a few weeks. 


‘ The next Conference of the International Law 
Association, the twenty-first meeting, will meet at Ant- 
werp, on the invitation of the Burgomaster of the city, 
on the 29th of September next. The Council of the 
Association have just had printed the reports, hitherto 
unpublished, of the first twe conferences held at Brussels 
and Geneva in 1873 and 1874, respectively. 


The Boston Transcript says: “The argument re- 
cently put forward by French Socialists that a great na- 
tional army, instead of making for peace, is a standing 
incentive to a scrap, certainly merits consideration. 
There is no doubt that the huge, untried German army 
burns in the Kaiser’s pocket like a crisp dollar bill in a 
small boy’s clothes.” 


. . A dispatch from South Africa, March 13, stated 
that the Governor of Natal had proclaimed the King’s 
pardon forall persons who were awaiting trial for treason 
or other offenses committed during or arising out of the 
recent war. 

The International Institute of Peace Studies was 
opened at Monaco, by Prince Albert of Monaco, on the 
25th of February, in the presence of the principal mem- 
bers of the Monaco Academy. 


. . Andrew Carnegie has offered two hundred and 
fifty thousand dollars to the Hague International Court 
for the creation of an international law library for the 
use of the court. We suppose his negotiation for the 
purchase of the estate referred to in our last issue is 
with the view of installing the library in it. 


The Paris Central Committee of the Women’s 
Universal Peace Alliance has asked the Minister of Pub- 
lic Instruction to allow the distribution in the public 
schools of books, pamphlets, pictures, etc., inculeating 
the principles of peace. 

The governments of France and of Guatemala 
have practically agreed to submit to the Hague Court 
the claim of a French citizen against Guatemala for re- 
imbursement for outlays on important government works 
in 1896-97. Negotiations are going on for the submis- 
sion of the case. 


The International Peace Institute of Monaco was 
inaugurated by Prince Albert on the 25th of February. 
The work of the Institute will be the publication of 
works on international law, on the pacific solution of 
controversies, statistics concerning war and armaments, 
the development of international institutions, peace 
education and propaganda, etc. 
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Nine of the French peace societies joined in the 
manifestation of the 22d of February at Paris. Frederic 
Passy presided, of course. 


: The annual meeting of the General German Peace 
Society was held at Schweinfurt, Bavaria, on the eighth 
of March. Among the speakers at the public meeting 
were Dr. Adolf Richter of Pforzheim, Pastor Umfrid of 
Stuttgart and Professor Quidde of the University of 
Munich. 


‘ A speech, which has produced a powerful im- 
pression throughout Europe, was made in the German 
Reichstag on the 4th of February by Professor Hoffman 
of Halle in favor of better relations between the nations, 
a decrease of the excessive burdens of armaments, and a 
more frequent use of the Hague Tribunal. He declared 
that the supreme mission of governments and parliaments 
is to promote tranquillity and security within and right 
and justice in foreign relations. 


The fourth number of the Zolstoyan, a monthly 
magazine of practical idealism, has come to our table. 
It is published by O. W. Daniel, 5 Water Lane, Ludgate 
Hill, London, E. C., England, and edited by F. E. Wor- 
land. It is devoted to the principles for which Tolstoy 
stands, including his anti-war views. Eight pages of 
this number are devoted to Tolstoy’s teaching. The 
magazine is of the pocket type, and the price is four shil- 
lings per year. 

The Whim is perfectly right in its outspoken dis- 
approval of the Durbar in India as “an utterly useless 
piece of pageantry, the only object of which was to hyp- 
notize still further the wretched victims of the Empire.” 
Such a display as that, intended to dazzle and dupe the 
natives, out of whom the millions spent upon it were 
squeezed, is little short of the supremest political folly 
and wickedness possible in our day. 


, The French Senate on the 13th of February 
adopted the principle of two years’ military service in- 
stead of three. 


‘ In one garrison of the Austrian army there were 
no less than sixty-five suicides during the year 1902, the 
cause being the harsh and brutal treatment of the soldiers 
by their officers. All the newspapers which made men- 
tion of this brutal treatment were suppressed. 


. No nation has yet been found willing to buy the 
partially completed warships of Chile and the Argentine 
Republic which are, under the treaty between them, to 
be sold. Chile and ‘Argentina, through their ministers at 
Washington, have offered the ships to our own govern- 
ment. It would be curious, to say the least, if these 
ships, which it is proposed to sell in the interests of 
peace, should not finda buyer. Have the gods “ tabooed 
them ”? 

The British army estimates for 1903-4 issued on 

the evening of March 5 call for a total expenditure of 
$171,225,000, twenty millions of which is for special ex- 
penditure in South Africa. 
: The final agreement between the Senate and the 
House on the navy appropriation bill provided for five 
battleships, three of 16,000 tons and two of 13,000. No 
cruisers were provided for. 
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° Now that the Alaska boundary question has been 
referred to a special mixed commission of six persons, it 
is understood that the remnants of the original United 
States-Canadian joint high commission will get together 
again next autumn and take up the other questions which 
were originally submitted to it. New members will be 
named to fill the vacancies caused by death. 


It is reported that at the request of the Hague 
Court the Swiss Federal Council is issuing proposals for 
a revision of the Geneva Red Cross Convention, and has 
already issued to the interested governments invitations 
and prospectuses for an international conference to meet 
in September this year. 


The objections made in Canada to the United 
States members of the Alaska Boundary Commission 
have not resulted in Great Britain’s declining to name 
representatives thereon. Lord Chief Justice Alverstone 
of Great Britain, Sir Louis Jette, ex-member of the 
Supreme Court of Quebec, and Sir John Douglas 
Armour, of the Supreme Court of Canada, have been 
named as the British members of the Commission. 


, The exceptionally heavy death rate in the French 
army is declared to be due to the fact that, in order to 
keep up the large number of armed forces, a greater 
proportion of the very young men are drafted into the 
service than in neighboring countries, and to the further 
fact that the general treatment of the soldiers is so full 
of abuses as to cause much suffering and death. 


The new shell, on whose testing at Sandy Hook 
the government has spent $150,000, was expected to 
“ work wonders.” It did. It blew a twelve-inch gun to 
pieces, and proved itself entirely too “advanced” to be 
ef any use. It has gone to the junk heap, another proof 
of national folly and extravagance. 


- + The government of San Domingo has informed 
United States Minister Powell that it is willing to issue 
a decree, as requested by him, to place Mr. Salvador Ros 
in the full possession of the benefits of his concessions. 
The government had previously refused to take over 
certain improvements made by Mr. Ros on the govern- 
ment’s order. Mr. Tejera, the minister of finance, has 
resigned because of the settlement. 


; The suggestion has been made at Honolulu that 
the claims of British subjects against the Hawaiian 
government on account of the alleged illegal imprison- 
ment of them during the Hawaiian revolution might be 
referred to the Hague Tribunal. The claims have been 
the subject of continuous negotiations since the revolu- 
tions of 1893 and 1895, and in his message to the Legis- 
lature Governor Dole suggests that a commission be 
provided to investigate them. 


The Venezuelan government has accepted with- 
out reserve the protocols signed by Minister Bowen at 
Washington, and Germany has been paid the first install- 
ment of the $340,000 pledged to her. 

The Ellis County Mirror, Waxahachie, Tex., 
says: “ All wars are now avoidable, if we would avoid 
them; and hence they become thoroughly and indis- 
putably criminal, especially from the Christian’s stand- 
point.” 
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The Austrian group of the Interparliamentary 
Peace Union has been increased by thirty-three new 
members from the two Houses of Parliament, and now 
has a membership of one hundred and sixty-five. 


At the banquet of the French Arbitration Society 
on the 22d of February, a marble bust of himself was 
presented to Frederic Passy by his friends throughout 
France. The bust was executed by Madame Elisa Bloch, 
and the funds were furnished by Mr. Ansbert Labbé, 
whose service in having painted and presented to the 
Czar of Russia the great picture entitled “Les Grands 
Artisans del Arbitrage et dela Paix,” is well known. 


: Leslie's Weekly for March 5, in a strong editorial 
on “The Worship of War,” says that “It would be im- 
possible to conceive a much thinner or more miserable 
pretext for the bombardment of the Venezuelan fort at 
San Carlos than that given in the German parliament by 
Count Von Biilow, who, when pressed to give an ex- 
planation of it, replied that it was necessary to preserve 
German prestige.” Von Biilow’s reason differs from 
those in other countries in support of the national war 
worship chiefly only in being more honest. 


Of the $753,484,018 appropriated at the last 
session of Congress, $307,704,309 was for past war 
expenses and military preparations for the future. Only 
$2,000,000 are given annually for our diplomatic and 
consular advice, $6,000,000 for the promotion of agri- 
culture, and the entire educational expenses of all the 
States of the Union amount to but $200,000,000, 


, An international sanitary congress, similar to 
those held during the past twenty-five years, is to be 
held at Bradford, England, from July 7 to 11 this sum- 
mer. The United States has been invited to send 
representatives. 


Spain having signed a protocol for the appoint- 
ment of a mixed commission, with an umpire to be 
named by Mexico, to adjust the claims of Spanish 
citizens against Venezuela, Denmark is the only remain- 
ing nation having claims which has not provided the 
machinery for their adjustment. It is said that the nine 
nations outside the blockading alliance will present a 
solid front at The Hague against any preferential treat- 
ment in the payment of the three blockading powers. 


Carl Schurz declares that a war between the 
United States and Germany “ would not only be crim- 
inal, but idiotic, an absurd atrocity, a murderous non- 
sense.” Why could not the same thing be said with 
equal justice of a war between any other two of the 
civilized nations ? 

, President Roosevelt has extended for six months 
from March 2 the life of the Spanish Treaty Claims 
Commission, which met first in April, 1901, and has since 
been examining claims growing out of the Spanish- 
American War. 


Communications are being exchanged for the 
establishment of a parcels post between Great Britain 
and the United States. Great Britain has long desired 
such a post, but it was only recently that our government 
was ready to entertain the idea. Give us a parcels post 


quickly, with just as little negotiations as posssble. 


April, 


Whence ? 
BY EDWIN ARNOLD BRENHOLTZ. 


Whence cometh Love but from the source ? 
’Twixt fount and ocean no divorce, 
Here or through all eternity. 


Thine act betrays thy hidden thought; 
Without the thought no deed is wrought, 
Hath been, yea, cannot ever be. 


Vain, then, are all our cries of Peace 
While each sun sees the vast increase 
Of Greed and Hate and Lust; 


And armaments piled mountain high, — 
From them be sure sweet Peace must fly. 
Oh, hasten! grind them into dust; 


And make the man of blood abhor’d; 
Now be the God of Peace adored, 
And Love shall have his way ;— 


Aye, come with a resistless rush, 
And Peace, too, in the tranquil hush 
Which follows Love’s kind sway! 


The Church and Present Day Ethics. 


BY MARY 8. ROBINSON. 


Estimates, valuations of the Christian church, vary 
among its differing divisions. The ritualistic branches, 
modern and ancient, regard themselves each as the one 
true representation of the earthly-heavenly society, and 
lay claim to a divine authority, a divine indwelling, each 
for itself. Tradition, councils, the dicta of high function- 
aries, to the ritualists, are the voice of the Supreme Sov- 
ereign uttered through these media. The non-ritualistic 
divisions are less pretentious in their claims; yet, as a 
rule, they hold that the church general is the depository 
of spiritual truth, the authoritative teacher of theoretical 
and of practical religion. The more liberal, so-called, 
define the church as simply a body — not the sum total 
—of believers in spiritual truth; a body of men and 
women seeking spiritual life and ethical soundness. This 
valuation is credible by reason of the moderation of its 
claim. It is also supported to a degree by the historical 
record. 

A valid statement of fact underlies the couplet which 
avers that when a church is built, the Evil One builds an 
adjacent chapel. Humanity ascends by spiral lines. 
Aggression, retrogression, action, reaction are the methods 
of its advance. We have to concede that the darkest 
crimes ever committed lie at the doors of the so-called 
children of light. A haughty ecclesiasticism, the corrup- 
tion of spiritual guides have produced long periods of 
debasement in the church general, and have befouled 
its records with every iniquity possible to man. Even in 
the present, vast areas of the Christian church are in the 
darkness of obscurantism, the depths of immorality ; and 
in the present, as in the past, great numbers of persons 
spiritually minded and perceptive of the higher ethic, are 
outside of the ecclesiastical pale. Hence, by the logic of 
facts, the church is compelled to concede its fallibility ; 
its subjection, in common with society at large, to the 
gradual, aggressive and retrogressive processes of our 
common mental, moral and spiritual existence. 
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Ethnologists aver that of all advances that of morals is 
the slowest; that in this direction the human animal de- 
velops imperceptibly. This kingdom admits not of ob- 
servation, save from cycle to cycle. And in respect of 
the class named dangerous, in whatever clime it is found, 
it remains virtually unchangeable, apparently devoid, or 
nearly so, of the moral sense. It is the same to-day in 
Ohio that it was in Egypt under Rameses, in Greece in 
the age of Hesiod, in Scandinavia under Wotan. It is 
the morally stationary position of the race. The world 
ethically is still in its go-cart. This last fact may par- 
tially explain, partially apologize for, the slowness of the 
church visible in its perception and exemplification of 
moral truth. It should reconcile us to the mournful dis- 
tance which obtains between the church ideal and the 
church actual. 

The church triumphant is the church of our ideal ; the 
church militant is the church of the actual, past and 
present; as are likewise the church termagant and the 
church delinquent. Since the first three centuries of its 
existence, this human institution with a divine mission 
has shared, as we have said, in the vicissitudes common 
to the experience of the race in every direction of race 
activity. It has had its enthusiasms and its declines, its 
elevations and its depressions, its brightness and its 
gloom, its periods of purity and its periods of infamy. 

Yet, after all concession is made that can be made, 
one can but deplore the feeble perception of the church 
through all the centuries since the third one of its life, 
in respect of the spirit and teaching of its Founder. 
However sincere His adherents may have been, however 
sincere the majority of them may be in the present, He 
would be compelled to call them “fools and slow of 
heart” had He remained with them through the past 
and in the present. For nothing ever recorded in per- 
manent form is clearer than that He antagonized every 
manifestation of hatred and of cruelty; nothing is more 
evident than that the burden of His inculcations, and of 
the inculeations of His successors, was for an accord, a 
fraternity of all races. Every distinctively Christian vir- 
tue tends to this end. Every genuinely Christian life, as 
a rule, is a life of peace and of good-will. Altruism, a 
constant principle of activity in nature, has its flower, its 
crown, its culmination, in the Christian system. In view 
of these facts, is it not deplorable that after nineteen 
hundred years the normal expansion of the distinctively 
Christian principle was left to an Assembly of Jacobins, 
skeptics, to enunciate in a watchword? That it was left 
to the solitary soul of Tolstoy, groping in a maze of 
ecclesiasticism, of moribund formalism, to declare itself 
against the rapacity, the cruelty of so-called Christian 
potentates and chancelleries ? 

The church continually appeals to its constituency and 
to the world at large for funds wherewith to extend its 
propaganda. One may well wish, one might well insist, 
that the condition for receiving such funds should be a 
continually maintained protest of the church, by its lead- 
ing representatives, against all iniquity, all oppression, 
all race hatred and race conflict, sanctioned in places of 
power and by high functionaries. War is as thoroughly 
unchristian as any human activity can be; it is a horrible 
anachronism in the present inter-relatedness of the nations, 
the present development of judicial methods. Originally, 
one of the methods of prosecuting the individual struggle 
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for existence, it was not out of harmony with the fierce, 
turbulent cycle of the world’s animal youth. We per- 
ceive it native, in the present, to beasts of prey; but 
what was permitted in the period in which man was on 
a plane with his earth-born kindred of the forest and the 
desert, becomes restricted when once the family, the 
tribe, the nation are established; more restricted when 
sympathy, tenderness, love, righteousness assert them- 
selves, and tends to elimination when the entire race is 
put under moral obligation, one to all, all to each. The 
development of altruism necessitates momentous read- 
justments. And it was for the extension of altruism, for 
the announcement of the world-wide gospel of love, that 
the Founder of the church and His apostles taught that 
in the divine-human kingdom there is no dominance of 
one nation over another, no dominance of one sex over 
another, but that all possess equality in the rights of 
citizenship. 

We have been led to these reflections by a defense 
made by an American missionary, resident at Tientsin, 
of the conduct of his missionary brethren during the late 
disturbances in China. The good man says all that can 
be said for his fellow-workers, and we doubt not that in 
the exigencies of the revolution both he and they did 
the best they could, according to their knowledge, for 
their people. But the apologist fails to explain the 
silence of the Christian leaders through all the centuries 
sequent to the first three Christian ones in respect of 
the use of physical force, the use of weapons, the con- 
quest by arms, the subjugation by violence of weaker 
non-Christian races by so-called Christian “powers.” 
He cites no protests as having been made by Christians 
against the opium war of 1839-40, the first proceeding 
of violence on a large scale perpetrated by Great Britain 
against China. He neither cites nor makes a protest 
against the iniquitous conduct of Baron Von Kettler, 
whose insolence and violence were more than even the 
patient Chinese could endure. He has not one word 
of remonstrance against the appropriation of “spheres 
of influence,” the robbery of ports and of other areas of 
Chinese territory, perpetrated by certain powers. He 
has nothing to say, in a word, of the system of oppres- 
sion, rapacity, hatred, cruelty which the “Christian ” 
nations have practiced against those non-Christian 
through sixteen centuries. We know what this gentle- 
man does not say, and we know what Jesus, his Lord, 
would say were He to speak to us of these things as He 
spake aforetime to the company of His disciples. 

Before a further outlay of men and money shall be 
made for the conversion of the so-called heathen, we sug- 
gest that missionaries and money be set apart for the in- 
struction, in the first principles of Christianity, of the 
potentates and cabinets of all the nations of Christendom ; 
the high officials, promoters of race hatred, slaughterers 
of their kind; men who fora pretense make long prayers, 
deliver sonorous orations, and assist at imposing cere- 
monies in the cathedrals of the great capitals of the 
world. On amoral plane with the Knights Templars, 
the prince-bishops of the darker ages, these people were 
long ago left far in the rear by Tolstoy and his fellow 
humanitarians of the present, in their realization of the 
higher ethic. 

Day by day the era of war is merging into the era of 
peaceful industry. Some form of difference, of conflict, 
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may endure so long as human life endures, for struggle 
is the element inhering in all activity. But the era, the 
locale, of the conflict is transferred. Fist fight is no 
longer needed; the personal fight, the family feud, the 
local war are outlawed ; and the international fend is soon 
to be so relegated to the things past and abandoned. The 
tribunal, the High Court, supersedes the field of carnage. 
We have outgrown the strain of the bear, the wolf, the 
tiger, once dominant in us. Thought and love are the 
forces of the present, the dominances of the future. Al- 
ready the nobler of our heroes are those of the forge, the 
field, the laboratory. Already we perceive, we approxi- 

mate, the law of codperation, of union, manifest “from 
the beginning” in nature as a divine law. 

Again and again in the course of history, as we have 
said, “has the church relinquished her prerogative, fallen 
from her high estate. In the present advance of ethics 
she lags in the rear; but it may be because of her per- 
manent existence as a social force that those outside her 
pale have been led to outspeed her in the progress to- 
wards moral perfection. But she is gaining ground. 
“What would Jesus say?” she asks, in the passing hours ; 
and she finds, in those hours, that the answer is not far 
to seek; that they who have the listening ear are they 
who hear; that they who have the watchful eye are they 
who perceive; and that it is with the heart that man 
accepts an expanded righteousness. 


The Unity of the World. 


BY AMORY H. BRADFORD, D.D.. MODERATOR NATIONAL 
COUNCIL OF CONGREGATIONAL CHURCHES. 


This subject has a prominence to-day that would have 
seemed impossible ten years ago. The discoveries of 
physical science have done much to push it to the front. 
The development of wireless telegraphy, which makes 
inter-communication possible everywhere, and will make 
state secrets impossible, will no doubt do as much as any 
other single agency to destroy war and to bring the na- 
tions together. ut in this brief article I shall say little 
of the part materia] progress has played in promoting 
international good feeling: I shall rather speak of what 
the average individual may do to advance the unity of 
the world. 

Such transformations, if worth anything, can never 
be manufactured ;— they must grow. Enduring things 
always grow: the things which are manufactured never 
live long enough to warrant the effort which is put into 
them. Little will be accomplished by plans and schemes. 
We have reached our present civilization by long proc- 
esses of evolution and not by any sudden achievement. 
Our problem is chiefly one of the creation of public 
opinion, or of the removal of obstacles in the way of a 
mutual understanding among nations. Just so soon as 
those who occupy official positions realize that the people 
demand arbitration instead of war they will insist that 
they always believed in it. Emerson said, “The test of 
a leader is the ability to bring all men around to his 
way of thinking twenty years after.” We need not be 

troubled if men do not agree with us to-day: our busi- 
ness is to make them see the righteousness of our cause 
twenty years from now. 

W hat may we do to promote the Unity of the World? 


Kipling, in his “ Recessional,” sings, ‘ Lest we forget” ; 
the first thing for many Americans to do is to begin to 
forget, and they have already had a worthy example set 
by those high in authority. ‘Ina period when Fitzhugh 
Lee and “ Fighting Joe” Wheeler have been appointed 
major-generals, I could not, though the son of an old- 
time abolitionist, who well remembers the colored man 
knocking at the doors of his childhood’s home, which 
was a station on the underground railway, — I could not 
find it in my heart to go back and rake up the embers of 
the Civil War. It is well that we have offered to return 
the battle-flags. Thus lines of division between nations, 
or enemies in the same nation, are slowly being closed. 
“ Let us forget.” The man who cannot forget stands in 
the way of the onward movement among the nations. 

If we can forget what occurred in the Civil War, 
we can also cease to refer to many events of a hundred 
years ago. If Mr. Chamberlain can call the course of 
Great Britain at that time a mistake, surely we need not 
insist that it was a crime. There are men who never 
mention the efforts of Edmund Burke and Lord Chatham 
in our behalf; but who do not fail to remember George 
III. and Lord North. Even now there are many who 
are willing enough to ignore the fact that a great and 
influential minority in England, which, if it had been 
weighed and not counted, would have been a majority, 
was on the side of the colonies in the War of the Revo- 
lution rather than on the side of the oppression of the 
colonies. 

As I think of these things I am forced to the convic- 
tion that there is some very despicable political selfish- 
ness behind the jingo talk of our time. I can conceive 
of nothing more unbecoming a civilized man in these 
days than, in public or private utterance, to attempt to 
keep alive animosities which ought to be utterly and for- 
ever forgotten 

The progress which has already been made toward the 
unity of the world is amazing. We should not fail to 
recognize the more amicable relations already existing 
between all governments. To enumerate these would 
require a volume, and they are being multiplied every 
day. The means of inter-communication are binding all 
nations together. Already they are touching elbows 
around the world. South Africa is nearer to New York 
now than Arizona was fifty years ago. The Paris and 
Pekin express has already been announced, and _ pas- 
sengers are being booked from one city to the other. 
The globe-trotter is no longer a novelty. 

When Washington’s Farewell Address was written 
the American people were as different from what they 
are to-day as a tribe of American Indians then was 
different from the republic of that time. We cannot 
form our policy by the conditions of a hundred years ago. 

People in every land are studying the same literature 
and reading even the same daily papers. In Japan and 
China journals giving the news of the East and West 
alike are on the breakfast table, just as we have them in 
New York. The geography of the earth is changing. 
We have a United Italy where a few years since there 
was a divided Italy; and a United Germany, where not 
long ago there was a divided Germany. Within less 
than a decade beneath the Southern Cross a convention 
was held which adopted a constitution for a United 
States of Australia largely modelled on the constitution 
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of our United States. In Birmingham in 1884 I heard 
an English statesman make this remark: “The child is 
now born who will see the United States of Europe, as 
there is now a United States of America.” That child 
is not yet born; but the man will live who will see a 
United States of the World, as there is now a United 
States of America. Of what else is the Court of Arbi- 
tration at The Hague a prophecy? I am most willing to 
predict that that beautiful little Dutch city will some day, 
practically, be the capital of all the nations of the earth. 

There is still a mighty task awaiting those who believe 
in the larger patriotism; they have to make the masses 
of the people believe in it. The creation of a saner and 
more Christian public sentiment is not easy, but it is es- 
sential to this movement that it should be created, and to 
that purpose pulpit and press, artist and author, and all 
individuals who believe in the Kingdom of God, should 
consecrate faithful and patient endeavor. The American 
must be taught to believe in the possibility of a brother- 
hood real enough and strong enough to bind all nations 
and races into enduring unity. The principles of the 
Gospel apply to states as well as to individuals. If it is 
true that an individual who “would save his life must 
lose it,” it is equally true for the state. This may be 
called fanaticism, but every reform in the history of the 
world has been championed by men who were at first 
denounced as fanatics. The enthusiast of to-day will be 
the popular idol of to-morrow. The world belongs to 
the idealists. Officials and the so-called practical men 
have always been at the end o: the procession of prog- 
ress. Giordano Bruno was made a martyr because he 
saw what every child is now taught, and a far greater 
than he was crucified by those who could not understand 
Him, and yet whose ease was disturbed by His teachings. 
Hard names never hurt any but the ones who use them. 
Those who believe that the principle of the Gospel 
should be applied to nations as well as to individuals are 
considered impractical because so many have been in the 
habit of insisting that it would be disloyalty to think 
that their nations could deserve defeat. We have to 
impress the truth that patriotism is desirable when it is 
a means to a more generous and brotherly spirit through- 
out the world ; but that as an end in itself it is as wicked 
as any other type of selfishness. Patriotism which would 
strengthen our own country for the sake of mankind is 
worthy of the most splendid devotion and sacritice, of 
all that Washington, Lincoln, Grant and the heroes of 
earlier and later times, with the same spirit, have given 
to it; but patriotism which exalts selfish power, even 
though it bears the name of our native land, is an enemy 
of the Kingdom of God and merits the opprobrium which 
it will some day receive. 

The time has come for all who believe in the universal 
brotherhood to preach and teach with new emphasis the 
truth that the idea that it is a man’s duty to exalt his native 
land right or wrong is a relic of barbarism. A far higher 
and nobler opportunity is opening before us. We may 
help to make our Republic a nation-elect, because 
chosen of God to lead all the people of the earth toward 
real fraternity, mutual love and service, and the federation 
of the world, Anything less will be disloyalty to the spirit 
of the age. That, as | understand it, in the present time 
is the supreme privilege of all truly patriotic Americans. 

Monrerair, N. J. 


Patriotism. 
A Peaceful Challenge to Its Advocates. 


For many years I have carefully studied the popular 
idea of patriotism, both as a sentiment and as a practical 
truth. My conclusion is that there exists a great deal of 
misapprehension, and I feel prompted at this time of 
special patriotic fervor to present my views. I invite, 
and even challenge, any of your readers who do not 
agree with me to prove that I am in error. 

1. There is not in any part of the Bible even a sen- 
tence that requires or justifies “ patriotism.” 

2. The sentiment called by this name, like the word 
which expresses it, is probably of heathen origin. 

3. The usual definition of patriotism is“ love of coun- 
try.” The man who seeks to learn what this phrase 
means and to carry out its teachings in his life attempts 
a hopeless task. 

4. It is an exaggerated form of selfishness and is one 
of the devil’s most successful devices to deceive and mis- 
lead the human race. 

5. It is, in fact, a delusive method of inducing a viola- 
tion of the Sixth Commandment, “ Thou shall not kill,” 
and is practically in opposition to the spirit of the 
other nine. 

6. Ministers and others who teach the codrdinate 
obligation of religion and patriotism have no warrant in 
reason or Scripture, and the practice largely accounts for 
the diminished moral tone and tendency to skepticism 
among the people. 

7. The religious organization which sends missionaries 
to foreign nations to preach the gospel of peace and good- 
will and the duty of self-surrender and obedience to God, 
and rests its claims for support on the value of the human 
soul, and at the same time approves of and advises its 
members to enlist for war, occupies a position so absurd 
as to be essentially grotesque. 

8. No man has a right to risk his own life, which is a 
trust for which an account must be rendered, except in 
the effort to benefit his fellow men. 

9. The claims of the State are inferior to the claims 
of God, and should be regulated by our relations and ob- 
ligations to Him. 

10. The continued life and prosperity of nations de- 
pends primarily and indispensably upon righteousness. 

11. No government has a right to make a training for 
war a fixed employment for its citizens, and every man 
who thus devotes his life violates divine law and jeopar- 
dizes his happiness for eternity. 

12. The maintenance of a navy, except for police 
purposes, such as may be required to suppress piracy or 
other open violations of human and divine law, cannot 
be justified. 

13. It follows that the study of the art of war in mil- 
itary and naval academies has a demoralizing influence, 
and that the tendency is to blunt the moral perception 
and unfit men who pursue it for useful lives. 

14. It is a disgrace to Christian people that men who 
have excelled in the deceptive arts and brutal destruction 
of life, limb and property involved in war should be hailed 
as benefactors, treated with exceptional honor and often 
placed in high otticial positions. 

15. This high estimate of the merit and proper reward 
for military service disparages self-denying men and 
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women who consecrate their lives to the effort to lift up 
and save their fellow men, and makes a false standard of 
excellence. 

16. It places brute force above moral worth, fosters 
worldliness and low ideals, and ignores the fact that a 
man is to be judged by mind and heart, and that what 
he thinks and how much he loves is the true test of worth. 

17. A nation that maintains a great army and navy 
to be indispensable for protection disregards the Bible 
requirement of trust in and dependence on God, and 
eventually will reap a harvest of disappointment and 
humiliation. 

18. The teaching of “ patriotism ” in public schools is 
illogical and harmful and will lower the tone of citizen- 
ship with the coming generation. The salutation offered 
a piece of bunting called the Flag is a form of idolatry. 

19. The true patriot interprets “love of country” to 
signify love for the people who are init. He will express 
this feeling by a special interest in their welfare and 
effort to make them the purest, noblest and happiest 
among the nations of the earth. This love will necessar- 
ily expand into a world-wide love, for all men have a 
common origin, need, nature and destiny.—Joun C. 
HavemeyeEr, in the New York Evening Post. 


Text of the Czar’s Decree of March 
12, 1903. 


“On ascending the throne of our ancestors, by the 
providence of God, we made a solemn vow before the 
Almighty and our conscience to sacredly guard the cen- 
turies-old pillars of Russian power and to dedicate our 
life to the service of our beloved fatherland in indefatig- 
able solicitude for our subjects. We chose, in order to 
assure the well-being of our people, the way indicated 
by the memorable deeds of our predecessors, especially 
our never-to-be-forgotten father. God pleased to inter- 
rupt the deeds of our father by his early death, and thus 
laid on us the sacred duty of completing the consolida- 
tion of order and truth begun by him in conformity with 
the exigencies of national life. 

“The troubles agitating our country, which to our 
deep regret have partly been sown by designs hostile to 
the state and partly engendered by doctrines foreign to 
Russian life, hinder the general work of ameliorating the 
well-being of our people. These troubles confuse the 
public mind, remove the people from productive labor, 
and often ruin families dear to our heart, and young 
energies, among high and low, necessary to the internal 
development of the country. 

“In demanding the fulfillment of this our will, while 
remaining strongly opposed to any violation of the 
normal course of national life, and having confidence 
that all will loyally discharge their local duties, we are 
irrevocably decided to satisfy the needs for which the 
state has become ripe, and have deemed it expedient to 
strengthen and decree the undeviating observance of the 
principles of tolerance laid down by the fundamental 
laws of the Russian empire, which, recognizing the 
Orthodox Church as the ruling one, grant to all our 
subjects of other religions and to all foreign persuasions 
freedom of creed and worship in accordance with other 
rites; and we are further resolved to continue the active 
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carrying out of measures for the improvement of the 
material position of the Orthodox rural clergy, while 
enabling them to take a larger share in intellectual and 
public life. 

“In accordance with impending measures for the 
consolidation of the national economy, the efforts of the 
state credit institutions, and especially the nobles’ and 
peasants’ banks, should be directed to strengthening and 
developing the welfare and fundamental pillars of Rus- 
sian village life and that of the local nobility and 
peasantry. These principles marked out by us for the 
revision of the laws of the rural population are, when 
formulated, to be referred to the provincial government 
councils, so that with the assistance of persons enjoying 
the public’s confidence they may be further developed 
and adapted to the special conditions of individual 
localities. In this work the fundamental principle of 
the inviolability of the communal property is to be 
maintained, while at the same time means are to be 
found to render it easier for the individual to sever con- 
nections with the community to which he belongs if he 
so desires. 

“ Without delay measures must be taken to release 
the peasants from the present burdensome liability of 
forced labor. 

“Thorough reform is to be effected in the provincial 
governments and district administrations by the local 
representatives, while attention will be devoted to se- 
curing closer coéperation between the communal author- 
ities and parochial trustees of the Orthodox churches 
wherever possible. 

“ Calling upon all our subjects to coéperate in strength- 
ening the moral foundations of family, school and public 
life, under which alone the well-being of the people and 
the confidence of every one in the stability of his rights 
can develop, we command our ministers and chief 
officials concerned in this matter to submit to us their 
views regarding the execution of our intentions.” 


Thy Law is Love. 


(The following stanzas constitute the last section of a poem entitled, 
‘“‘Immanuel; a Messianic Ode,” in asmall collection of verse by Lucien V. 
Rule, recently issued by the Caxton Publishing Company of Louisvilie, 
Ky., under the somewhat trying title of, ‘‘ When John Bull Comes a 
Courtin’.’’) 


Thy guiding hand rules every land, O God, both great and 
small; 

Thy law is Love, below, above; thereby we stand or fall. 

The same decrees that spread the seas and fixed the steadfast 
hills, 

Still move with might and tender light of truth to heal earth’s 
ills. 

The shot and shell of hatred’s hell, like lightnings in the air, 

Must clear the way for that glad day of Love now dawning 
fair. 


Wild bugles ring, and on the wing are dire destruction’s darts; 

But still the Star of Peace afar inspires our hoping hearts. 

The Bloody Beast hath made a feast with Error’s bats and owls, 

And all his hordes now draw their swords with fiercely fiendish 
howls. 

Against the One who sits upon Truth’s shining steed they go; 

The battlefield, as John revealed, brings Armageddon’s woe. 
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But Christ shall take the Beast and break the bonds his cap- 
tives wear; 

Despotic sway shall pass away, and with it man’s despair. 

From this last strife shall nobler life leap forth for all mankind ; 

A newer birth awaits old earth, now stumbling, sad and blind. 

The love that starts within our hearts to win the world is one 

With Love Divine, whose might benign sustains the circling 
sun. 


Dear Son of God, whose feet once trod familiar paths of men, 

Thy potent power this very hour moves in our midst again. 

The goodly days thy spiritual gaze perceived and prophesied 

Are nigh at hand when every land in brotherhood shall bide. 

Love’s choral song shall burst ere long from out the blue pro- 
found, 

And starry spheres through endless years that heavenly strain 
shall sound. 


New Books. 


Tue Avaska Frontier. By Thomas Willing Balch. 
Philadelphia: Allen, Lane & Scott. 


This monograph of one hundred and eighty-four 
pages, an advance notice of which we gave some time 
ago, is probably the completest presentation of the 
American contention in the Alaska boundary controversy 
which has yet been made. Mr. Balch seems to have 
exhausted, in preparing his monograph, all the important 
sources of valuable information on the subject. The 
facts and evidence which he brings forward in support 
of the United States claim have been collected in 
Alaska, London, Edinburgh, Paris, Berlin, St. Peters- 
burg and many other places. He has brought together 
in the work reproductions of all the important maps 
back to 1825, twenty-eight in number, bearing upon the 
subject. The authorities on which he relies are cited, 
so that they may be easily referred to. Mr. Balch’s 
position is that there are no grounds whatever for a 
controversy about the disputed strip of territory, that it 
has been in the peaceful and undisputed possession of 
Russia and the United States, whose title came from 
Russia by purchase in 1867, for more than fifty years, 
and that Canada only recently, in order to get an outlet 
by water through that region, set up a claim to what is 
absolutely United States territory as much as one of the 
original thirteen colonies now is. He holds that up to 
the present time the Canadians have advanced no sub- 
stantial facts to support their claim, but only “a nebu- 
lous maze of alleged facts,” with the hope of getting a 
compromise on the matter. It will be a difficult task to 
break the force of the documents as he presents them. 
The maps all corroborate his contention. The state- 
ments of British officials and admiralty officers for 
many years prior to the setting up of the Canadian 
claim support him. The whole matter seems to turn on 
the meaning of one phrase of the treaty of 1825 
between Russia and Great Britain, “paralléle aux sinu- 
ositiés de la Cote,’ and here again it seems to be pure 
imagination to put any other construction on the word 
“sinuosities” than that which was universally accepted 
until this Canadian claim was put forward. Any one 
who wishes to acquaint himself thoroughly with the 
nature of the question can do no better than to get this 
book of Mr. Balch’s and study it, and it will require 
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study, as it is necessarily technical in treatment. Hap- 
pily the whole matter has now gone to the newly ap- 
pointed commission, which it is to be hoped will soon 
reach a conclusion on the subject, and end the dispute 
finally and forever. If it should not be ended by this 
commission, it is likely to become the immediate occasion 
of a lot of bad feeling and unpleasantness. 


Pamphlets Received. 
THE Pope’s PRAYER. A booklet in the interest of world-peace. By 


K. P. Arnoldson. Stockholm, Sweden: G. W. Wilhelmsson, Grefture- 
gatan 29. Price, 25 cents. 


WHEN Joun BULL CoMEs A-COURTIN’, and other poems. By Lucien 
V. Rule. Louisville: Caxton Publishing Company. Price, 50 cents. 


CouRTS-MARTIAL IN THE PHILIPPINES. Speech of Hon. FE. W. Carmack 
in the United States Senate, February 9, 1903. 


Form of Bequest. 

I hereby give and bequeath to the American Peace 
Society, Boston, a corporation established under the laws 
of the State of Massachusetts, the sum of dollars, 
to be employed by the Directors of said Society for the 
promotion of the cause of peace. 


“WAR AND PEACE.” 


A moral study on ‘‘WAR AND PEACE” as taught in the Old 
and New Testaments, with the different interpretations of Bib- 
lical Texts by the Roman Catholic and Protestant Churches, 
and the real difference in the Old and New Testaments in 
regard to making war. 102 pages. 


By O. KELLERMANN. 


In French, German and English. Translated from the 
original French by Chase Roys, LL.B. 


Price, 25 Cents, Prepaid. 


Address CH ASE ROYS, 631 F STREET, 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 


THE “WHIM.” 


Ernest Crosby (author of “Captain Jinks, Hero”) 
and Benedict Prieth, Editors. 


The “ WHIM” is an artistic monthly magazinelet 
which handles War and Militarism without gloves. 


Price, 5 cents per copy; by the year, 50 cents. 
THE “WHIM,” BOX 288 Newark, N. J. 


MANAGER WANTED. 


We desire to employ a trustworthy lady or gentleman to 
manage our business in this County and adjoining territory. 
Our house is well and favorably known. 


$20.00 Straight Cash Salary and all Expenses paid 
each week by Check direct from Headquarters. 


Expense money advanced; previous experience unnecessary; 
position permanent. Address, Thomas J. Cooper, Manager 
1040 Caxten Building, Chicago, Ill. 
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CONSTITUTION 


OF THE 


AMERICAN PEACE SOCIETY. 


ARTICLE I. This Society shall be designated the ‘‘ AMERI- 
CAN PEACE SOCIETY.” 

ArT. II. This Society, being founded on the principle that 
all war is contrary to the spirit of the gospel, shall have for its 
object to illustrate the inconsistency of war with Christianity, 
to show its baleful influence on all the great interests of man- 
kind, and to devise means for insuring universal and perman- 
ent peace. 

Art. III. Persons of every Christian denomination desirous 
of promoting peace on earth and goodwill towards men may 
become members of this Society. 

ArT. IV. Every annual subscriber of two dollars shall be 
a member of this Society. 

ArT. V. The payment of twenty dollars at one time shall 
constitute any person a Life-member. 

ArT. VI. The chairman of each corresponding committee, 
the officers and delegates of every auxiliary contributing to 
the funds of this Society, and every minister of the gospel who 
preaches once a year on the subject of peace, and takes up a 
collection in behalf of the cause, shall be entitled to the privi- 
leges of regular members. 

Art. VII. All contributors shall be entitled within the 
year to one-half the amount of their contributions in the publi- 
cations of the Society. 

Art. VIII. 
Vice-Presidents, a Secretary, a Treasurer, an Auditor and a 
Board of Directors, consisting of not less than twenty members 
of the Society, including the President, Secretary and Treas- 
urer, who shall be ex-officio members of the Board. All Offi- 
cers shall hold their offices until their successors are appointed, 
and the Board of Directors shall have power to fill vacancies 
in any office of the Society. There shall be an Executive 
Committee of seven, consisting of the President, Secretary 
and five Directors to be chosen by the Board, which Com- 
mittee shall, subject to the Board of Directors, have the entire 
control of the executive and financial affairs of the Society. 
Meetings of the Board of Directors or the Executive Com- 
mittee may be called by the President, the Secretary, or two 
members of such body. The Society or the Board of Direc- 
tors may invite persons of well-known legal ability to act as 
Honorary Counsel. 

Art. IX. The Society shall hold an annual meeting at such 
time and place as the Board of Directors may appoint, to re- 
ceive their own and the Treasurer’s report, to choose officers, 
and transact such other business as may come before them. 

“ART. X. The object of this Society shall never be changed; 
but the Constitution may in other respects be altered, on 
recommendation of the Executive Committee, or of any ten 
members of the Society, by a vote of three-fourths of the 
members present at any regular meeting. 


Publications of the ‘American Peace Society. 


War Unnecessary and Unchristian.—By AugustineJones, LL 
B. New edition, 20 pages. 5 cts. each, $2.00 per hundred” 


Dymond’s Essay on War. — With an introduction by John 
Bright. Sent free on receipt of 5 cts. for postage. 


Nationalism and Internationalism, or Mankind One Body.— 
By George Dana Boardman, D.D., LL.D. New edition. 
Price 5 cts. each, or $2.00 per hundred, prepaid. 


The Coming Reform — A Woman’s Word. — By Mary Eliza- 
beth Blake. New edition, 12 pages. $1.50 per hundred. 


The Historic Development of the Peace Idea.— By Benjamin 
F. Trueblood, LL. D. 32 pages. Price 5 cts. each. $2.50 
per hundred. 


War from the Christian Point of View.— By Ernest How- 
ard Crosby. Address at the Episcopal Church Congress at 
Providence, R.I., November, 1900. 12 pages. $1.50 per 
hundred, prepaid. 


The Officers of this Society shall be a President, . 
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The Nation’s Responsibility for Peace.—By Benjamin F. True- 
blood, LL.D. Price 5 cts., or $2.00 per hundred, prepaid. 

The Mexican International American Conference and Arbi- 
tration.-- By Hon. William I. Buchanan. Address de- 
livered before the American Peace Society, Boston, April 
15, 1902. 23 pages. Price 5 cts., prepaid. 

The Absurdities of Militarism.— By Ernest Howard Crosby. 
Address delivered at the Commemoration meeting held in 
Tremont Temple, Boston, January 16, 1901. 12 pages. 
Price $1.50 per hundred. 


An Essay toward the Present and Future Peace of Europe.— 
By William Penn. First published in 1693. 24 pages, 
with cover. Price 6 cts., or $3.00 per hundred, prepaid. 


A Permanent Tribunal of Arbitration. — By Edward Everett 
Hale, D.D. Price 5 cts. each; $2.00 per hundred, prepaid. 


Text of the Hague Convention for the Pacific Settlement 
of International Disputes.— Price 5 cts. each. 


Perpetual Peace. — By Immanuel Kant. Translated by Ben- 
jamin F. Trueblood. 53 pages. Price 20 cents, postpaid. 


The Arbitrations of the United States. — By Professor John 
Bassett Moore. 32 pages. 5centseach. $2.50 per hundred. 

The War System: Its History, Tendency, and Character, in 
the Light of Civilization and Religion. — By Rev. Reuen 
Thomas, D.D. New edition. Price 10 cts., prepaid. 

The Boys’ Brigade; Its Character and Tendencies. — By 
Benjamin F. Trueblood, LL.D. New edition. 8 pages. 
Price 75 cts. per hundred, prepaid. 

Topics for Essays and Discussions in Schools, Colleges, and 
Debating Societies, with a list of reference books. Sent 
on receipt of two cents for postage. 


Report of the Chicago Peace Congress of 1893.— Price 
postpaid, cloth 75 cts.; paper, 50 cents. 

Report of the Philadelphia Arbitration Conference, Febru- 
ary 22, 1896. 83 pages. Paper. Price 15 cts., postpaid. 


Beport of the Washington Arbitration Conference, April 22 
and 23, 1896. In May and June numbers of the ADVOCATE 
oF Peace. The two numbers 25 cts., postpaid. 


The Christian Attitude Toward War in the Light of Re- 
cent History.— By Alexander Mackennal, D.D. Address 
delivered at the International Congregational Council, Bos- 
ton, September 22, 1899. Price $1.50 per hundred, prepaid. 


International Arbitration; Its Present Status and Prospects. 
— By Benjamin F. Trueblood, LL.D. New edition. 19 
pages. Price 5 cts. each, or $2.00 per hundred, prepaid. 

Military Drill in Schools. — By Rev. W. Evans Darby, LL.D. 
8 pages. Price 2 cts., or $1.25 per hundred, postpaid. 

The Old Testament on War. — By George Gillett. 24 pages. 
5 cts. each, or $2.00 per hundred, prepaid. 

The Growth of European Militarism.— Price 20 cents per 
hundred, prepaid. 

William Penn’s Holy Experiment in Civil Government. — 
By Benjamin F. Trueblood, LL.D. 24 pages with cover. 
5 cts. each, or $2.00 per hundred, carriage paid. 

The Social and Moral Aspeets of War. — By Rev. Philip S. 
Moxom, D.D. Price, postpaid, 5 cents. $2.00 per hundred. 

The Coming Day of Peace. — By Rev. Charles G. Ames, D.D. 
8 pages. $1.25 per hundred. 

A Battle, as it appeared to an Eye-witness. — By Rev. R. B. 
Howard. Letter Leatlet No. 1. Price, postpaid, 20 cts. 
per hundred. 

The Cherry Festival of Naumburg. — Letter Leaflet No. 4. 
Price 20 cts. per hundred, prepaid. 

Woman and War. — By Ernest Howard Crosby. Letter Leaf- 
let No. 6. Price 20 cts. per hundred, prepaid. 


Coals of Fire.— By Willis R. Hotchkiss, of the Friends’ 
African Industrial Mission. 
30 cts. per hundred, prepaid. 

Washington’s Anti-militarism.— Letter Leaflet No. 8. 4 
pages. 


Letter Leaflet No. 7. Price 


Price 35cts. per hundred, prepaid. 
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LAY DOWN YOUR ARMS. By 
The Baroness von Suttner. Au- 
thorized English translation by T. 
Holmes. New edition, cloth, 60 cts. 


SUMNER’S ADDRESSES ON 
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